The Foreign Office in War Time
to secure not only the prompt and efficient prosecution of the war, but anything like fidelity to England on the part of her colleagues in that enterprise. What happened not once but habitually, was this : Pitt, sometimes directly himself, more frequently through his Foreign Office and his representatives abroad, concluded at a particular juncture and for a definite purpose an agreement with one of his partners in the struggle. That always meant a British payment for a specific end. The money had no sooner changed hands than the object for which it had been given was ignored. The payee, before beginning to perform his part of the bargain, looked for some other market in which to sell himself for a higher price than that given by Great Britain. This is what had happened in 1795, in a fashion so much more conspicuous than upon any other occasion, as to necessitate a brief retrospect of the transaction. The year just named was that of the Basle treaties between France, Prussia and Spain. These concern us here only so far as they furnish another proof of the degree in which British agencies, military as well as diplomatic, had now ceased to produce any practical sense of obligation to England on the part of her allies. On 5th April 1795, in return for her neutrality, Prussia received the guarantee of France that at any general pacification of Europe, hereafter, she should receive full territorial compensation for any possessions she might surrender. The single plea on which the French Convention had added Spain to Austria and Prussia in its earliest declaration of war was a suspicion or conviction of Spanish ill-will to the Republic. By the Basle treaty of 22nd July 1795, Spain pur-
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